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ABSTRACT 


This exegesis discusses how weaving might capture the elusive sense of place, in my 
case specifically the Warripari/Sturt Gorge, south of Adelaide in Kaurna country. To 
locate my focus and my response to terrain I cite research by Lucy Lippard and 
Edward Relph and their various definitions exploring sense of place, while 
examining the influence of Fred Williams’ approach to the depiction of topography. 
I discuss walking as a research method, and how it can shape an understanding of 
place, and the role it can play in providing catalysts to composition. Using the 
writings of Jane Bennett and Tim Ingold, I explore a new materialist response to 
practice-based research before examining the importance of jute as my chosen 
material and the influence of Magdalena Abakanowicz on my studio practice. 
Ultimately, I seek to provides an explanation of the relationship between walking 


and weaving and their combined influence on an expression of place. 
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WEAVING AN EXPRESSION OF PLACE 


Walking and weaving are entwined for me; one feeds the other. Without walking 
there would be no deliberation and no concept; without weaving there would be no 
expression of that experience. Walking ties me to place and this ‘sense of place’ feeds 
my creative energies which find their outlet in the meditative and satisfying process 
of weaving. Thus, my work is an exploration of how weaving can capture the 
elusive expression of place. While walking provides an immersive and deeply 
involving method of researching place, practice-based methodology guides the 
process of making within a framework of new materialism. This has been informed 
and supported by the writings of Tim Ingold, Lucy Lippard, Edward Relph and Jane 
Bennet, among others. Along the way, my making has been influenced by the work 
of Fred Williams and Magdalena Abakanowicz, the former for his ability to capture 
the essence of landscape using abstraction and economy of brushwork, the latter for 
her ability to create imaginative woven textures and challenging, organic forms. The 
result is a series of sculptural textiles, using hand dyed jute, which explore my 
attachment to place, specifically Warripari /Sturt Gorge in South Australia, and seek 
to convey aspects of that terrain which have elicited my emotional response and 


which pay homage to the energy and presence of the Gorge. 


My prior work concerned itself with landscape, often using aerial photographs I had 
taken from a light plane of the Fleurieu Peninsula and Hindmarsh Island 
(Kumerangk to the Ngarrindjeri people). The works used a combination of hand- 
dyed jute and handmade paper to create abstractions of locations I had experienced 
and to suggest the textures evident in those locations. Early in this project I made the 
decision to put handmade paper aside and to explore texture solely through 
weaving. I also changed my focus from landscape to place, shifting from a 
generalised aerial perspective to a more detailed examination of a specific place. This 
was a conscious decision to move away from traditional landscape conventions 
toward an embodied relationship with a specific space, while being sensitive to the 


contested nature of land and its meanings." 


1S. Best, ‘Landscape after land rights, after conceptual art: Photography and Place’, Eyeline 75, 2011, 33-37. 


MAKING SENSE OF PLACE 


In The Lure of the Local: Senses of Place in a Multicentered Society, art critic and activist, 
Lucy Lippard defines place as a portion of land seen from the inside; the resonance 
of a specific location that is known and familiar.’ Psychoanalyst Elena Liotta 
maintains that place takes on meaning “as a result of sensations and emotions 
elicited and consequent attachment formed.” That place for me is the Sturt Gorge, a 
section of the Sturt River, or Warripari in Kaurna language, meaning “windy place 
by the river.”* The river was an important seasonal route for the Kaurna people in 
summer as they moved from the Adelaide Hills to the sea.° While my connection to 
the Gorge spans a scant 40 years compared to the millennia experienced by the 
Kaurna people, this known and familiar place is not ‘a backdrop for the experience 
of viewing’ for me but a lived landscape imbued with personal memory.° Lippard 
argues that space defines landscape, whereas space combined with memory defines 
place and it is the memories of experiencing the Gorge, embodied through walking it 
across the decades, that define it as singular and special for me and stimulate my 


making.’ 


Geographer Edward Relph understands ‘sense of place’ from a phenomenological 
perspective “as a fundamental aspect of everyday life and a connection between 
person and world.”® He suggests it is “a living ecological relationship between a 
person and particular place, a feeling of comfort and security similar to what 
environmental psychologists consider place attachment.”’ This aligns with my 
personal ‘sense of place’ in relation to the Gorge. Alongside traditional knowledges 
of place, neuroscience is discovering that place cells and grid cells (the neurons in 
our brains that react to specific locations) play key roles in our experiences of 


places.'° They are also known to play a key role in episodic memory, memories 


? L. Lippard. The Lure of the Local: Senses of Place in a Multicultural Society. (New York: New Press, 1997) 7. 
3 E. Relph, ‘Identity of and with place’, Placeness ( 

4 Living Kaurna Culture Centre. https://www.marion.sa.gov.au/services-we-offer/history-and-heritage/stories-of- 
the-sturt-river/warripari-an-important-travel-route-for-the-kaurna- 
people#:~:text=Warripari%20is%20the%20Kaurna%20people's%20name%20for%20the%20Sturt%20River 

5 Living Kaurna Culture Centre. 

® Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 8. 

7 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 9. 

8 Relph, ‘Sense of Place: an Overview’, 2. 

® Relph, ‘Sense of Place: an Overview’, 4. 

10 E, Relph. 2023. Place cells and sense of place in Neuroscience, P1 full reference. 


related to our own experiences.'' My place cells must have developed a strong 
attachment to the Gorge, establishing associations for me that are vivid and complex. 
Neuroscience has also shown that there is a plasticity about these place memories 
and that, even if some of the characteristics of a place change, the same place cells 
continue to respond to it.” This explains how this place remained so familiar to me, 
even after an absence of 12 years, and how I could still find my way around, even 
though walking trails had changed significantly. It seems that the failure of these 
processes leads to dementia and Alzheimer’s and a person’s failure to find their way 
around." In other words, from a neurological perspective, sense of place requires a 


togetherness of environment and experience." 


Relph argues in Identity of and with Place that the identity of a place is made up of 
three interrelated components, form, activity and meaning, the relative weight of 
each varying according to the specific place.’* Form is arguably most important for 
me as my ‘sense of place’ has created a particular sensitivity to the terrain, providing 
a real connection to what is euphemistically labelled ‘nature’. But activity and 
meaning are also strong ingredients in my composition of place. Walking actively 
grounds me to the Gorge providing the means for a mindful connection to its peace 
and positive energy. Each visit to the Gorge is a palimpsest, adding another layer to 
the multiple striations of my memory, much like the rows of graduated colour in my 
weaving such as is evident in Gorge Trails (Fig 1), a work based on the interwoven 
walking trails that criss-cross the Gorge. This piece is almost a visual diary of my 
many walks, evoking the hours of meandering from one trail to another as they 


sometimes seem to disappear into and re-emerge from the terrain. 


11 Relph, ‘Place cells and sense of place in Neuroscience’, 2. 
12 Relph, ‘Place cells and sense of place in Neuroscience’, 3. 
13 Relph, ‘Sense of Place: an Overview’, 9. 

14 Relph, ‘Sense of Place: an Overview’, 9. 

18 Edward Relph. 2021. Identity of and with Place. P2. 


Fig 1: Tony Busch. Gorge trails. 2023. 


WALKING INTO THE WOVEN CONCEPT 


Footsteps are like the repetitive motions of weaving, rhythmic and slow. The pace of 
walking is not too different from the pace of weaving and there are correlations 
between the repetitive motions of manipulating thread and the repetitive continuity 
of steps. Weaving develops a cadence as it progresses. There is an ebb and flow 
between the open sheds and the closed sheds with the open being slightly faster 
than the closed. ’° So it is with walking, the uphill being slower than the downhill. 


The rhythmic flow of steps clears my mind and opens me to see what is happening 


16 In weaving, the shed is the temporary separation between upper and lower warp yarns through which 
the weft is woven. 


around me. I become aware of the small details not just the broad terrain. I take time 
to notice the way erosion has deepened the ruts in the trails made by mountain bikes 
after heavy rain; how the grass has been trampled by someone crossing from one 
trail to another; how the seedheads are forming on the grasses; how the buds are 
forming on the wattle and then opening; how the rain has left patterns in the fine 
sediment; how the rocks look when they are wet rather than dry; how anthills have 
been built up to deflect groundwater. Walking also generates ideas, suggesting the 


potential to weave expressions of my sensorial responses to my surroundings. 


In this regard, the work of Fred Williams has been influential and continues to 
inform my practice as I seek to learn from his abstraction of terrain and his ability to 
capture such a strong sense of place. I have developed weaving techniques to create 
a range of textural gestures attempting to translate the economy of Williams’ brush 
strokes into the medium of weaving. His dot and dash vegetation for example, 
evident in You Yangs I (Fig 2), has been suggested by the knotting and plaiting in 
Desire line (Fig 3).'” These techniques have been used in a variety of ways in different 
works as I seek to develop a new language to reflect Williams’ economic suggestions 
of terrain. For example, Gorge floor (Figure 4) uses these textural gestures to suggest 
the surface of a walking trail and the collage of stones, grasses and leaf litter to be 


found on either side. 


Fig 2: Fred Williams. You Yangs 1. 1963 


17 A desire line is an unofficial track across terrain, made by humans or animals, providing the most convenient 
path between two points 


Fig 3: Tony Busch. Desire line. 2023 


Fig 4: Tony Busch. Gorge floor. 2023 


But walking does more than connect me to the Gorge; it absorbs the experience into 
my body as if I am ingesting the terrain. It is the physical process of walking that 
allows me to translate what I feel into the physical process of weaving. The two are 
intertwined and both build to something that is more than the total of steps or the 
connection of warp and weft. It is process born of experience fed by perception. 
Lippard sees walking as an encounter with the land itself making it feel attentive, 
full of reciprocal energy.'* My attachment to the Gorge is my “therapeutic remedy”, 
not as an antidote to alienation, as Lippard suggests,” but as a reconnection to 
beliefs diminished by the pressures of modern life, a reminder of the importance of 
my connection to nature and the need to maintain it. It is this “serial sensitivity” to 
place that I seek to capture by using weaving to express the materiality and presence 
I encounter when I walk the Gorge trails.” It is as if 1am feeling the terrain beneath 
my fingers in the texture of the jute as I pass it around the warp on the looms I built, 
the manipulation of thread allowing me to select a path through myriad mental 
images to arrive at a conclusion, just as Ariadne’s thread enabled Theseus to find his 


way out of the labyrinth. 


The time I spend in the Gorge seems unconnected to chronometric or clock-time, not 
necessarily slower or faster, just somehow suspended. It is this suspended existence 
that enables me to discern the details in my surroundings; the difference between 
looking and seeing. According to Jonathan Bate, close observation of nature on a 
local scale and an imaginative response to it can restore in us thoughtfulness and an 
attuned relationship with our surroundings.”' Paced according to my own bio- 
rhythms, I see far more than I am even aware of because afterwards I will look at 
photos I have taken and remember that I have noted small details that were not 
consciously thought about when I was there. Artist and theorist Ross Gibson coined 
the notion of “changescapes” to describe the aesthetic systems we purposefully 
build to intensify our experience and enhance our understanding of the complex 
dynamics at play in a domain.” He argues that a changescape is designed to produce 
cognitive and sensorial wealth rather than material profit. This resonated with me 
deeply as it is the sensorial nature of my interaction with the Gorge that has driven 


my studio work. 


18 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 44. 

18 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 33. 

20 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 33. 

211. Duxbury, ‘Out of place : close observations of the local kind.’, PAN, 5 (2008), 41-46. 

22 R. Gibson. 2016. Changescapes. Excerpt from Changescapes. Complexity Mutability Aesthetics. UWAP 2015 
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While walking I mentally note the details of terrain and sometimes also physically in 
small drawings. These sketches are not artistic impressions but the ‘literal simple 
drawings’ which geographer Pierce Lewis suggests force one to notice details that 
might otherwise go unseen.” These then surface later in the studio as I revisit and 
delight in small details I have encountered, leading to works like Lichen, (Fig 5). I 
found the patterns of these growths on rocks and branches delicate and beautiful 
and it took many attempts before I achieved anything close to the colours and 


shapes I had encountered. 


Fig 5: Tony Busch. Lichen. 2023. 


I take photos and make sound recordings when I walk. While the sound recordings 
are not intended to form part of my work, they are important to replay in the studio 
as they remind me of the atmosphere of the Gorge, the sound of the wind in the 
tress, the birdsong, the flow of water. The act of recording my walking embeds the 
experience in my mind and somehow in my body. It is as if Ihave absorbed 
something from the ground that has translated my mental response into a physical 
sensation. Jane Bennett talks about ‘thing-power’ as a protean flow of matter-energy 


that seeks to promote acknowledgement and respect of the natural and to articulate 


23 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 6. 
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ways in which humanity and thinghood overlap.™ This flow of energy that I absorb 
is what drives my creative endeavours and it is the ‘thing-power’ of the Gorge, in all 
its intimate detail, that I believe finds expression in my work, paying homage to the 


energy of the Gorge. 


Fig 6: Tony Busch. Ant hills. 2023. 


I feel this is especially true of Ant hills (Figure 6) which is an expression of the life- 
force I feel so strongly everywhere in the Gorge. This work was particularly 
challenging as I had to find a way of creating a self-supporting conical form woven 
directly from the loom structure. My research into contemporary weavers had 
already identified Magdalena Abakanowicz to be of vital importance.” Reading 
some of her writing and letters suggested that her practice was indeed a gathering of 
forces allowing materials to have their own vitality.”° Analysing the structure of her 


woven works suggested clues to the techniques she might have used, spurring me to 


24 J. Bennett, ‘The Force of Things: Steps towards an Ecology of Matter’, Political Theory, 32/3 (2004), 349. 

25 Other weavers I’ve researched who pushed the limits of traditional weaving include Alex Friedman, Eva Hesse, 
Sheila Hicks, Alexandra Kehayoglou, Anna Wagner-Ott, Brett Wadden, Diana Scherer, Herman Scholten, Josep 
Grau Garriga, Sarah NeubertMichelle Yi Martin, Diedrich Brackens, Lauren and Kass Hernandez, Mrinalini 
Mukherjee. 

26 T. Ingold, The Life of Lines (London: Routledge, 2015), 24. 
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develop the ability to weave ‘off the loom’. This required me to devise a way of 
incorporating additional jute warp threads that extend from the loom structure and 
which could then be woven, freehand, into various shapes. Abakan Red (Fig 7) and 
Yellow Abakan (Fig 8) illustrate her ability to create free hanging protrusions from the 
woven ‘background’. I had begun to emulate this on a much smaller scale in 
Shedding Bark (Fig 9). Later research identified that Abakanowicz actually sewed 
various pieces of weaving together rather than weaving them in one piece as I now 
do. While this may present other opportunities in the future I have been content to 
restrict my forms to those that can be woven directly from the substrate on the loom 
rather than sewn on afterwards. Playing with the tension of the thread allowed me 
to create forms which were more organic and closer to the textured surfaces I had 


seen on ant hills in the Gorge. 


Left Fig 7: Magdalena Abakanowicz. Abakan Red. 1969. 
Right Fig 8: Magdalena Abakanowicz. Yellow Abakan. 1967-68. 


Mine is also a kinetic response to the location underpinned by what Lippard 
describes as ‘reciprocal identity’.”” She suggests that walking alone, cross-country, is 
a form of meditation, offering an unparalleled way to open oneself to the spirit of a 
place.” Walking, she says, allows a certain mental freedom that translates a place to 
a person kinesthetically.”” She quotes writer / activist Rebecca Solnit: “Walking is the 
only way to measure the rhythm of the body against the rhythm of the land.”*° 


Lippard posits that a ‘sense of place’ is indeed a product of our senses and that the 


27 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 6. 

28 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 17. 
29 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 17. 
30 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 17. 
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spirit of a place can be experienced kinetically as well as visually.*! There are several 
different trails that crisscross the Gorge, much like the web of woven thread on a 
loom. However, variable weather, trail conditions, frame of mind and my 
fluctuating physical capabilities mean that even travelling the same trail will never 
produce the same walk. It is this constant ‘newness’ that demands my continued 
attention and ties the warp of physical experience to the weft of creativity. 
Sometimes I need multiple exposures to things in the locale before I realise the 
potential of what I am seeing. For example, it took weeks of watching young 
saplings shed their old bark in preparation for new growth before I properly 
recognised the beauty in the curling shapes and experimented in the studio to find a 


way of achieving those forms in Shedding bark (Fig 9). 


Fig 9: Tony Busch. Shedding Bark. 2023. 


31 Lippard, The Lure of the Local, 34. 
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KNOTTING UP CONCEPTS 


Practice based research has been the guiding methodology for this body of work. 
Tim Ingold talks about the maker as “participa[ting] amongst a world of active 
materials.”*’ The maker joins forces with their materials, bringing them together, 
distilling, synthesising in anticipation of what might emerge.* Ingold sees making 
not as an assembly but as a procession, “a passage along a path in which every step 
grows from the one before and into the one following.”™ This is my weaving 
process, a continuous progression of gestures bringing materials together so that 
they mesh and hold each other in place as the work advances. In fact, Ingold likens 
making to a binding of material flows and sensory awareness... a kind of weaving, 
with every artefact being something rather like a knot.® He observes that the form of 
a thing emerges from “a gathering of forces, both tensile and frictional, established 
through the engagement of the practitioner with materials that have their own 
inclinations and vitality.”°° This is particularly appropriate to River gum (Figure 10), 
a work sparked by a large slab of bark I found after a violent storm has uprooted one 
of ancient trees in the Gorge. I took the piece back to the studio and pondered it for 
weeks before beginning to weave, experimenting with colours and processes that 
eventually coalesced into a multi-layered work in which the jute had as much 


agency as I did. 


$2 T. Ingold, Making (London: Routledge, 2013) 21. 

33 Ingold, Making, 21. 

34 Ingold, Making, 45. 

36 Tim Ingold. 2013. Thinking through making. Video lecture. https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Y gne72-4zyo. 
36 Ingold, Life of Lines, 24. 
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Fig 10: Tony Busch. River gum. 2023. 


Weaving provided an apt vehicle for my investigation because it is such a 
fundamental and ancient process, in keeping with the ancient terrain I sought to 
depict. For, despite the inclusion of modern walking trails, the structure of the 
topography remains mainly unaltered. Historian Gottfried Semper asserts that the 


threading, twisting and knotting of fibres were among the most ancient of human 


16 


arts, from which all else was derived, including building and textiles.” It is 

measured, steady, considered, unrushed, requiring attention to the details of process 
and materials, much like the attention I give to the details of the terrain of the Gorge 
when I am walking. I see the interlocking of the warp and weft as a knitting together 
of my visual memories and emotional responses to the Gorge to produce an arras of 


my experiences in that special place.** 


Rockface (Fig 11) began with a desire to evoke one of the many exposed basalt 
hillsides in the Gorge. This vague intention led me to consider how I might achieve a 
more dimensional shape in the forms contained in my work. Again, I returned to 
Abakanowicz, imagining how she might have gone about the task, and I 
experimented with a new arrangement of additional warp threads that would create 
a curved form protruding from the loom structure. The process enabled me to 
develop a better understanding of how to employ different levels of tension on the 
warp and weft to guide a shape into existence. Each ‘rock’ built on the knowledge 
gained from the previous one enabling me to explore new opportunities and the 
‘intention, action and review’ methodology of practice-based research was key to my 


success. 


37 T. Ingold, Lines, A brief History (London: Routledge, 2016) 43. 
38 Arras is a form of tapestry. 
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Fig 11: Tony Busch. Rock face. 2023. 


THE RAW THREAD OF POSSIBILITY 


It is the artisan’s desire to see what the material can do, as Jane Bennett explains, that 
enables them to discern life in the material and ultimately collaborate with it.” Jane 
Bennett's writings on ‘thing-power materialism’ promotes acknowledgement and 
respect of the materiality of things and the ways in which we can interact more 
knowingly with them.” This philosophy led me to the realisation that what Iam 
actually chasing in my work is the materiality of the Gorge and consequently my 


situatedness within it, my kinship with it. 


39 Ingold, Making, 31. 
40 Bennett, The Force of Things’, 347-372. 
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Initially I chose to weave with jute because it was cheap. Not having any knowledge 
of weaving or any practical skills, I wanted to see if the process would be productive 
for me before I invested in expensive wool or silk. However, I quickly became 
besotted with jute’s amazing texture. By the time I had decided to focus on place and 
the Sturt Gorge, I felt jute remained the fibre that most closely correlated to what I 
was experiencing there. Even though it is not an Australian product I felt jute’s 
rawness, the organic structure of the thread, the colour and the way the spun fibres 
present themselves evoked the materiality of the Gorge, providing the sensory 
equivalent of grasses, bark and dried leaves, of river sediment and weathered rock 
surfaces. I also find it satisfying to use a material commonly dismissed as disposable 
so as to accord it a level of ‘thing-power’, to use Jane Bennett’s term.*! Jute arrived in 
England from Calcutta in 1792 but no-one knew how to spin it and it became known 
as a ‘disreputable’ fibre.” It wasn’t until 1838 that the world’s first jute weaving mill 
was established, just outside Dundee, to produce agricultural sacking. To employ a 
fibre once labelled ‘disreputable’, and used to create such a low-value product, 


appealed to my new-materialist sensibilities. 


But jute has a mind of its own. It can be accommodating, and it can be intransigent. 
It can enable and it can restrict. Barbara Bolt used Paul Carter’s term ‘material 
thinking’ to describe a particular responsiveness to materials and processes in art 
practice.“ Martin Heidegger coined the word ‘handlability’ to describe how we 
come to know the world theoretically only after we have come to understand it 
through handling.* Both articulate my journey with jute. Experimentation has 
allowed me to better understand the qualities of the material. I’m now more 
confident with what I can attempt to do with it. I have a ‘feel’ for the material, not 
just in terms of my sensory response to it but how it responds to my fingers. I know I 
need to work differently when the thread is thick than when it is thin. I know it will 


wrap around the warp a particular way when the fibres have fluffed up than when 


41 Bennett, The Force of Things’, 349. 

42 V. Finlay, Fabric: The Hidden History of the Material World (London: Profile Books, 2021) 254. 

43 Finlay, Fabric, 255. 

44 Barbara. Bolt 2006. ‘Materialising pedagogies’, Working Papers in Art and Design 4, n.p. 
http://sitem.herts.ac.uk/artdes_research/ papers/wpades/ vol4/bbfull.html ISSN 1466-4917, retrieved September 
2022. 

45 Barbara. Bolt 2006. ‘Materialising pedagogies’, Working Papers in Art and Design 4, n.p. 
http://sitem.herts.ac.uk/artdes_research/ papers/wpades/ vol4/bbfull.html ISSN 1466-4917, retrieved September 
2022. 
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the fibres are tightly spun. I have come to understand how far I can twist it before it 
breaks, or how many knots I need to build up a particular shape, or how much 


plaiting will be required to create a thickness or a pattern or texture I am looking for. 


The feel of jute changes as it is used. Straight from the roll it is much stiffer than after 
it has been handled a little. The texture of the surface is sharper, harder, less flexible. 
It is more time consuming to bend it around the warp, so the weaving process is 
slower. As you weave, friction against the warp makes the jute more pliable and a 
little softer, because it sheds some of its outer fibre. The fibre also changes when it is 
dyed, losing some of its rawness and becoming conditioned, so that it fluffs up, often 
quite markedly. This makes it easier to weave with as it is softer and more pliable, 
but it also causes problems as it is now prone to splitting and breaking. The jute is an 
entity and has agency and I need to be able to compromise when using it. But there 
are things that happen when I play with tension that create effects I could not have 
foreseen. Martin Heidegger suggests that in everyday life handling can become 
habitual, a means to an end. However, art creates a space that forces us to reconsider 
the relationships that occur in the process of making.“ It is in this space that I 


continue to learn. 


DYEING FOR A LIVLIER PALETTE 


My early work used the jute in its natural state, undyed, however my shift from 
landscape to place and my focus on the Sturt Gorge demanded experimentation to 
see how I might evoke some of the earthy greys evident in that terrain. Dyeing the 
jute fibre gave me the ability to work in shades of a single colour. I began by using a 
commercial black dye and was excited to find that using different concentrations of 
the dye produced quite different shades, some similar to the warm greys of the 
Gorge but several with a marked violet tinge, which evoked the basalt formations, 
sediment at the edge of some waterways and the older bark of some of the eucalypts. 
I have since experimented with orange and scarlet to extend my palette and achieve 
another range of colours evident in the Gorge. In combination these two dyes, 
sometime with the addition of a small amount of black, produce a range of ochres 


from a bright orangey turmeric through clay browns to various grass greys and ecru 


46 Barbara. Bolt 2006. ‘Materialising pedagogies’, Working Papers in Art and Design 4, n.p. 
http://sitem.herts.ac.uk/artdes_research/ papers/wpades/ vol4/bbfull.html ISSN 1466-4917, retrieved September 
2022. 
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shades. I have also experimented with dyeing the cotton warp thread in diluted 
black, orange or scarlet. This suggests the effect of underpainting as the weaving 
admits small glimpses of the dyed warp through the woven jute. This was suggested 
by Williams’ magnificent layering of colour, a highlight of Strath Creek Falls VI (Fig 
12). Wanting to eliminate commercial dyes in favour of natural dyestuffs, I 
undertook a natural dyeing workshop and began experimenting with various 
organics.” The workshop used protein fibre, specifically wool, and I was not aware 
that cellulose fibres, such as jute, require a completely different mordant process. 
Much research led me to identify a two-step process using gallnut powder and 


aluminium sulphate. This produced exciting new colour options and I continue to 


experiment with natural dyestuffs. 


j AW \ 


Fig 12: Fred Williams. Strath Creek Falls VI. 1979. 


47 Natural Dyeing Workshop run the by Spinners and Weavers Guild of South Australia. 
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PICKING UP THREADS 


Like Abakanowicz I delight in the fact that even repetitive gestures will never 
produce the same result.“* Every square centimetre of weaving is unique, different 
from any other, made so by the weight and thickness of the fibre, the tension of the 
warp, the pressure or lightness of my hands. It is this almost limitless potential that 
continues to excite me and continues to present new discoveries, new possibilities. 
My studio journal contains entries that are surprisingly similar to Abakanowicz’s 


writings. For example: 


Studio Journal 11/5/23. “The jute is such an apt material for me. It is so 
fundamental, so natural. I feel it is made of the same stuff as the grass, bark 
and earth of the Gorge. Fibres exist everywhere in nature. I feel I could reap 


the grasses and weave with them. In fact I should do that.” 


Magdalena Abakanowicz. Tate Catalogue. P 22. “I see fibre as the basic element 
constructing the organic world on our planet, as the greatest mystery of our 
environment. It is from fibre that all living organisms are built, the tissue of 


plants, leave and ourselves.” 


Studio Journal 5/6/23. “I’m delighting in the fact that there is nothing between 
me and the weaving, no brush or pencil or charcoal or chisel, just my fingers 
manipulating the thread. I feel very close to what I am producing, much 
more so than when I was painting. I feel bonded to my work in a different 


y 


way. 
Magdalena Abakanowicz. Tate Catalogue. P 22 “Between myself and the 


material with which I create, no tool intervenes. I select it with my hands. I 


shape it with my hands.” 


48 M. Abakanowicz, Magdalena Abakanowicz: Writings and Conversations, eds. M.J. Jacob, J. Dally (Skira: 
Abakanowicz Arts and Culture Charitable Foundation, 2022) 33. 
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I feel as if 1am somehow in communion with Abakanowicz, as if Iam being driven 
by similar objectives, or coming to similar conclusions. I think it is no coincidence 


that I have been so affected by her work. 


REWINDING THE THREADS 


This body of work has been significant for a number of reasons. I have developed 
my research skills using walking as a method. This has taught me to be more aware 
of the details in every environment I am present in and to be more receptive to the 
stimuli they provide; to see rather than just look. This immersion has enabled me to 
find new catalysts for composition which in turn greatly developed my weaving 
skills, which has been driven by a thirst for solutions. I have envisaged a concept 
and then, through practice-based research, I have had to find ways to achieve it. 
Each new work has presented new challenges and highlighted gaps in my 
knowledge and understanding of weaving. Yet each new challenge I have been able 
to meet through a deeper understanding of the vibrancy of my material and through 
experimentation. I am somewhat astonished by what I have learned as I would not 


have envisaged that this journey would have taken me so far. 


Walking has enabled me to research a place that has been close to me for over 40 
years, the Sturt Gorge, Warripari. This research has deepened my understanding of 
its beauty, its energy and its importance. My increased closeness has allowed me to 
understand it better and has provided the springboard for the creation of works that 
seek to capture its elusive spirit and energy. I’ve found there is something very 
special about a continued relationship with place and an ongoing reflection on its 
value and substance. I have learned much about the detail of this place, its changing 
seasonal face, its bones, its structure and its content. I can be comfortable trusting 
that I have tried my utmost to convey this in my art and hopefully communicate it in 


some small way to others. 
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IMAGE LIST 


Figure 1: Tony Busch, Gorge trails, 2023. Hand-dyed jute fibre, cotton warp. 86cms x 
95cms. Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide Central School of Art. 


Figure 2: Fred Williams, You Yangs I, 1963. Oil on hardboard, 119.5 x 152.0 cm board; 
133.3 x 165.2 x 4.0 cm frame. Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide 
Central School of Art. 


Figure 3: Tony Busch, Desire line, 2023. Hand-dyed jute fibre, cotton warp, 42cms x 
45cms. Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide Central School of Art. 


Figure 4: Tony Busch, Gorge Floor, detail, 2023. Hand dyed jute fibre, cotton warp. 
44cms x 48cms. Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide Central School of 
Art. 


Figure 5: Tony Busch, Lichen, 2023. Hand-dyed jute fibre, cotton warp. 74cms x 
57cms. Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide Central School of Art. 


Figure 6: Tony Busch, Ant hills, 2023. Hand-dyed jute fibre, cotton warp. 70cms x 
56cms. Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide Central School of Art. 


Figure 7: Magdalena Abakanowicz, Abakan Red, 1969. Sisal. 4050 x 3820 x 4000 mm. 
Anonymous donation 2009. Collection of Tate Modern. Image source: Tate 
Modern. 


Figure 8: Magdalena Abakanowicz. Yellow Abakan, 1967-1968. Sisal. 124 x 120 x 60" 
(315 x 304.8 x 152.4 cm). Collection of Tate Modern. Image sourced from Tate 
Modern. 

Figure 9: Tony Busch, Shedding bark. 2023.Hand-dyed jute fibre, cotton warp, 44cms x 
48cms. Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide Central School of Art. 


Figure 10: Tony Busch, River gum, 2023. Hand-dyed jute fibre, cotton warp. 
Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide Central School of Art. 


Figure 11: Tony Busch, Rock face, 2023. Hand-dyed jute fibre, cotton warp. 
Photograph by James Field courtesy of Adelaide Central School of Art. 


Figure 12: Fred Williams, Strath Creek Falls VI, 1979. Oil on canvas, 152.8 x 182.6, 
Private collection. National Gallery of Victoria. Image source 
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